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The FBI has served America 

f i] t well for over 80 years. Today, the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation 

is the premier law enforcement 


agency of the Federal Government and has a service 
role in assisting local law enforcement. 


| feel privileged to follow the distinguished Direc- 
tors of the FBI: William H. Webster, Clarence M. Kelley, 
and J. Edgar Hoover. | pledge to the American people 
that | will uphold the standards of the law that have been 
set for the FBI. 


Today, the FBI investigates a wide range of Fed- 
eral violations, grouped into investigative priorities: 
organized crime, white-collar crime, foreign counterin- 
telligence, terrorism, drugs, and violent crimes. Major 
investigations of bank robberies, kidnapings, and civil 
fights also receive high priority. 


The story of the FBI as set out in these pages is a 
tribute to the men and women of the FBI. Their accom- 
plishments over the years and their dedication to ever 
higher standards of professionalism in law enforce- 
ment have made the FBI a law enforcement agency of 
world renown. They have established a record of which 
the Nation can be proud. 


On behalf of all of us 
in the FBI, | want to as- 
sure all Americans that 
with full regard for the 
fights of all our citizens, 
we will continue to seek 
our goal of the highest 
standards of professional 
law enforcement. 


William S. Sessions 
Director 


Stanley W. Finch 
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In late June of 
1908, during the ad- 


AYA ministration of Presi- 
| 4 | ‘lt ars dent Theodore 
Roosevelt, Attorney 


General Charles J. 
Bonaparte appointed a force of Special Agents in the 
Department of Justice. Prior to this, the Department of 
Justice had borrowed Agents from other Government 
departments, particularly the U.S. Treasury Depart- 
ment’s Secret Service. But Congress, perhaps in 
reaction to the convictions of a Senator and Congress- 
men for Land Fraud, passed legislation prohibiting this 
practice. 


Thus, the Attorney General and the President saw 
that they had to create a new investigative force. On 
July 26, 1908, the Attorney General ordered this new 
force of Special Agents to report to Chief Examiner 
Stanley W. Finch. Under Attorney General Bona- 
parte's successor, George Wickersham, the new force 
was given a name, Bureau of Investigation. This 
Bureau was renamed the Federal Bureau of Investiga- 
tion on July 1, 1935. 
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The early investigators of the Bureau of Investiga- 
tion understandably had limited impact on the crime 
problems of that era. This force of investigators 
handled bankruptcy frauds, antitrust crimes, neutrality 
violations, and peonage, plus crimes on Indian reser- 
vations. Thirty-five men comprised the original staff, 
most of whom had investigative experience or were 
law-trained, and their number grew slowly. Today, the 
FBI has statutory jurisdiction in over 260 violations of 
Federal criminal laws and a force of over 9,000 Special 
Agents. 


Passage of the White Slave Traffic Act in 1910 
proved to be a forerunner of the FBI's later emergence 
as a national crime-fighting agency. The act, which 
gave the Bureau investigative authority over interstate 
transportation of women for immoral purposes, also 
prompted criticism that such legislation amounted to 
an invasion of state police powers. Attorney General 
George Wickersham, aware of the difficulties that 
might arise, called for prudence in enforcing the law so 
that violations of community regulations would be left 
to local authorities. 


July 1, 1935, training class of Special Agents at Fort Meade, Md. 


The Bureau's responsibilities gradually expanded, 
but the number of Agents needed to handle them failed 
to keep pace. Coping with espionage and sabotage 
incidents of World War | was beyond the capabilities of 
the small, inexperienced force of Agents. Lack of 
training in handling the violent social unrest following 


the war led to abuses of civil liberties by the unskilled 
lawmen. Charges of political corruption reaching into 
the Department of Justice and the Bureau itself 
prompted angry demands for drastic changes. 


li, a in 1924 of J. Edgar Hoover as Di- 
rector of the FBI set the stage for those changes. 


J. Edgar Hoover 


(\ i\ AI 5 Under Mr. Hoover, anew 
I aw lil Bureau quickly began to 

evolve. The fledgling Direc- 
tor was determined that the organization would be- 
come a career service in which appointments would be 
made strictly on personal qualifications and abilities, 
and promotions would be based solely on merit. Mr. 
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H Hoover's goals were to develop a career service staffed 
by trained professionals and shape the Bureau into an 
efficient crime-fighting force. High standards of per- 
sonal conduct for employees, uniform operating pro- 
cedures, and atraining school for Special Agents were 
established. 


Special Agents had to be college graduates with 
degrees in law or accounting. They had to complete a 
rigorous course of training and had to be available for 
assignment wherever their services might be needed 

within the United States. 


In addition, deliber- 
ate efforts were made to 
expand the Bureau's 
channels of cooperation 
with other law enforce- 
ment and criminal justice 
agencies. Prior to 1924, 
there was no effective 
national repository and 
clearinghouse for finger- 
print records, although 
there was a growing need for one due to the increas- 

f ing number and mobility of criminals. At the urging of 
the International Association of Chiefs of Police (IACP), 
legislation was passed for the establishment of such a 
repository within the FBI. As a result, the Bureau's 
Identification Division was created and began opera- 
tion on July 1, 1924. 


The Identification Division's original fingerprint 
holdings totaled 810,188 cards, representing finger- 
print cards turned over to the FBI by the IACP and the 
Leavenworth Federal Penitentiary. Because of the 
proven value of fingerprint identification, the Division 
grew rapidly over the following years. 


Encouraged by Director Hoover, the Bureau con- 
tinued to search for new ways to improve investigative 
methods. On November 24, 1932, with a borrowed 
microscope and a few other pieces of scientific equip- 
ment, the Bureau's Laboratory opened. Eventually, 


An assortment of scientific instruments used in the first Technical 
Laboratory of the FBI, November, 1932. 


the Laboratory assisted in both Federal and local in- 
vestigations by examining and analyzing blood, hair, 
firearms, paint, handwriting, typewriters, and other 
types of evidence. . It became the cornerstone of 
scientific crime investigation. 


During its first year of operation, the Laboratory 
conducted 963 examinations. About 900 of those were 
examinations of handwriting in extortion cases—most 
of the rest involved analyses of firearms specimens. 
Today, the Laboratory conducts over a million exami- 
nations each year in support of approximately 15,000 
different investigations. Highly specialized techniques 
are used in analyzing physical evidence ranging from 
explosives to hairs and fibers, from toolmarks to drugs, 
from plastics to bloodstains. About one-third of all re- 
quests for examinations are submitted by state and 
local law enforcement agencies, which are conducted 
at no expense to them. 


Director Hoover also stressed that effective law 
enforcement lay in cooperation among various police 
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agencies, in taking politics out of police work, and in 
providing training for police officers. He suggested that 
the Bureau's training facilities for its own personnel 
“could be extended to the local law enforcement agen- 
cies of the country.” Attorney General Homer Cum- 
} mings agreed with that proposal. Seven months 
\ later—in July, 1935—23 police officers met as the first 
class of what is now known as the FBI National 
Academy. 


The growth of the National Academy is a matter of 
record. Certainly, it has changed dramatically since 
the 1930's, when on one occasion an officer mort- 

| gaged his home in order to pay his expenses at the 

Academy. Sessions were held in Washington, D.C., 

| until 1940, when the major portion was shifted to the 
newly completed facilities at the U.S. Marine Base, 
Quantico, Va. Since 1972, the Academy has occupied 
impressive facilities within the FBI's training complex 
there. 


At present some 800 state and local law enforce- 
ment managers are trained each year in four National 
Academy sessions. During the 11-week program, 
these officers receive advanced professional instruc- 
tion in a wide range of courses relating to all facets of 
law enforcement. The academic courses in this pro- 
gram are accredited by the University of Virginia. 


In addition, each year, FBI Agents 
provide thousands of hours of 
instruction in law enforce- 
ment schools across the 
country. All of these pro- 
grams are continually re- 
viewed and revised in 
the interest of ensuring 
that the training offered 
is relevant to the chang- 
ing needs of our law en- 
forcement community. 
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Gangster Years In the late 1920's 

and early 1930's, law 
enforcement was faced with demands to do something 
about the gangsters then terrorizing communities 
throughout the land. By crossing state lines after stag- 
ing their robberies, bandits had placed themselves be- 
yond the effective reach of local authorities. At the 
same time, the FBI had no authority to investigate the 
crimes or to take action against the felons for fleeing 
from state to state to avoid prosecution. 


Several incidents, including the June 17, 1933, 
Kansas City Massacre, shocked the country. Bureau 
Agents and policemen were escorting convicted crimi- 
nal Frank Nash out of Kansas City’s Union Station for 
the trip back to Leavenworth Penitentiary, when the 
convict and four of his guards were slain by a group 
which included Charles “Pretty Boy” Floyd. Shortly 
thereafter, Charles F. Urschel, a wealthy oil man, was 
kidnaped from his home in Oklahoma City by Alfred 
Bates and George “Machine Gun” Kelly. John Dillin- 
ger, released from prison in May, 1933, went on a 14- 
month spree during which he robbed at least a dozen 
banks, helped friends escape from prison, led raids on 
police stations, and twice broke out of jail in spectacu- 
lar fashion. “Baby Face” Nelson escaped from prison 
and killed three Bureau Agents before he was killed in 
a shootout. Clyde Barrow and Bonnie Parker also 


Kansas City Massacre 
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Clyde Barrow 


terrorized the Midwest with their exploits. The Barker- 
Karpis gang, led by “Ma” Barker and Alvin “Old Creepy” 
Karpis, operated virtually unchallenged, robbing banks, 
killing policemen, and kidnaping wealthy 
businessmen. The uneasy tolerance that the country 
had felt toward criminals gave way to angry demands 
that something be done about the menace of these 
gangsters and racketeers. 


Bonnie Parker 


Responding to the criminal challenge, Congress 
passed a series of anti-crime laws in May, 1934, which 
significantly expanded the Bureau's jurisdiction over 
the interstate crimes committed by these notorious 
criminals. In addition to the Fugitive Felon Act that 
made escape across state lines to avoid prosecution a 
Federal crime, the laws gave the Bureau a broad range 
of enforcement powers and protection for its Agents. 
Stiff penalties were enacted for killing or assaulting 
Federal officers. The Lind- 

bergh Law, which had 
been passed after the 
kidnap-murder of 
Charles Lindbergh, 
Jr., was amended 
to create a pre- 
sumption of inter- 
state transportation 
ofthe victim, to cover 


"Pretty Boy” Floyd 


cases where there was no ransom demand, and to 
add the death penalty. It became a Federal crime to 
extort money or other valuables by telephone or any 
other means subject to interstate regulation. Robbery 
of any national bank or member bank of the Federal 
Reserve System became a Federal violation, and ina 
parallel to the 1919 Dyer Act, which forbade interstate 
transportation of stolen motor vehicles, interstate 
transportation of stolen property worth more than 
$5,000 became a Federal crime. Also as part of the 
1934 anti-crime bills, Agents were given full arrest 
power for offenses against the United States and the 
authority to carry firearms. On July 1, 1935, the 
Bureau, with its new power, was Officially renamed the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation. 


The FBI moved quickly under its expanded juris- 
diction. Agents pieced together the background of the 
Kansas City Massacre, identified the criminals, and 
pursued them. In 1934, “Pretty Boy” Floyd was killed 
while resisting arrest by FBI Agents and police officers 
in Ohio. Once kidnap victim Urschel had been safely 
returned, the FBI used his recollections to locate the 
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"Machine Gun" Kelly 


The alley near the Biograph 
Theater in Chicago where 
Dillinger was killed. 


John Dillinger 
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Texas farm owned by “Machine Gun” Kelly's in-laws, 
and later, Kelly was arrested in Memphis. When 
arrested, Kelly gave FBI Agents their nickname, shout- 
ing “Don't shoot, G-men!” In Chicago on July 22, 1934, 
Dillinger was killed while resisting arrest by Agents and 
police. “Ma” Barker and her son Fred were killed in a 
gun battle with Agents in January, 1935, and Alvin 
Karpis was arrested in New Orleans, La., in May, 1936. 
By the mid-1930's the Gangster Era was coming to an 
end. 


“T= me yay “ 
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A collection of prohibited articles seized from enemy agents in 
New York shortly after the United States’ entry into World War Il. 


1) Europe was moving 

World War || toward another war at 

that time, and there were 

indications that the 

United States might be drawn into it. Disturbing memo- 

ries of German sabotage and espionage during World 

War | bred a new vigilance. On September 6, 1939, 

President Franklin Roosevelt gave the FBI responsibil- 

ity for all matters relating to espionage, sabotage, and 
violations of neutrality laws. 


Early in 1940, the FBI conducted one of the strang- 
est espionage and counterespionage dramas ever 
enacted in this country. It began when William Sebold, 
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anaturalized American, returned from a trip to his na- 
| tive Germany and immediately came to the FBI with an 
| intriguing story. The German secret police, the Ge- 
stapo, had threatened injury to Sebold's relatives if he 
did not cooperate with them in an espionage plan. He 
agreed and was equipped with codes, shortwave 
knowledge, and micrographic instructions for other 
agents already in place. Upon hearing his story, the 
FBl urged him to play along with the Nazis. The Bureau 
built a shortwave station on Long Island, N.Y., from 
which Sebold transmitted carefully doctored messages 
to a German receiver in Hamburg. 


Sebold was set up in a Manhattan office equipped 
with two-way mirrors to accommodate watching FBI 
Agents. Some of the most important German spies 
operating in the United States came to that office to 
pick up instructions and to drop off messages for 

Sebold’s transmission to Germany. Frederick Joubert 
| | Duquesne, a professional German spy for 40 years, 

boasted to Sebold of his ability to fool the FBI. From his 
sock he pulled out blueprints on the new M-1 rifle, 
torpedo boats, and secret aircraft plans. Hidden FBI 
motion picture cameras photographed him as he waved 
his arms jubilantly and gloated over the success of his 
| large espionage ring. 


On the weekend of June 28, 1941, the FBI arrested 
the spies whose every move had been followed for 
nearly two years. Thirty-three persons involved in this 
espionage apparatus, including Duquesne, were 
| seized. 


Nineteen members of the ring pleaded guilty; the 
other 14 stood trial and were found guilty by a jury on 
December 13, 1941. On January 2, 1942, the spies 
received total prison terms exceeding 300 years. 


Because the members of this spy ring had been ar- 
rested in the summer of 1941, this was still “peacetime 
espionage.” The full force of war had not yet hit 
America. But the collapse of the Duquesne ring 
caused all other Nazi agents to work feverishly. From 
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Germany came the order: 
“Under no circumstances 
attract the attention of the 
FBI!" 


In June, 1942, two Nazi 
U-boats entered American 
waters, and each landed four 
German saboteurs on the 
east coast of the United 
States. One group paddled 
ashore on Long Island; the 
second landed on adeserted 
beach not far from Jackson- 
ville, Fla. With $174,588 in 
U.S. bills and enough explo- 
sives to last for two years, 
these saboteurs hastened to 
New York and Chicago for 
their campaign of destruction 
and terrorism. 


Orders from their Nazi 
superiors had been plain: 
dynamite the Hell Gate Bridge 
Frederick Joubert Duquesne, in New York; destroy critically 
master German spy, in actual needed aluminum plants; 
- aieeiaap A ameee a a place time bombs in lockers 

. of railroad stations; start fires 

in large department stores; 

spread terror; make it appear as though an army of 
saboteurs were at work. 


But the mission failed. Less than two weeks after 
landing on American soil, all members of the sabotage 
ring were in FBI custody. 


By Presidential order they were turned over to a 
military commission for trial, and in August, 1942, six 
were sentenced to death, one to life imprisonment, and 
one to 30 years. None had the opportunity to commit 
a single act of sabotage. Nor was any known act of 
enemy-directed sabotage committed in the United 
States during World War ll. 
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Although busy keeping ahead of enemy espio- 
| nage and sabotage efforts during World War Il, the FBI 
continued its efforts against crime. Among the prime 
targets were criminal opportunists who attempted to 
capitalize on the shortages of domestic goods which 
resulted from the effort to win the war. 


In Pennsylvania and New Jersey, for example, FBI 
Agents smashed a black market operation which in- 
volved diversion of nylon, essential in the manufacture 
of parachutes, from military use to the production of 
hosiery. 


Evidence was also gathered which led to the 
conviction of a manufacturer of military explosive 
devices who had cut down on the charges in grenades 
and incendiary bombs in order to squeeze additional 
profits for himself. 


Following on the heels of 
e § ) ) fl ald) World War Il were disclosures 
of Communist duplicity in this 
country, including theft of 
atomic secrets and other intelligence data by agents of 
the Soviet Union. FBI investigation led to the identifi- 
cation of aGerman-born physicist, Klaus Fuchs, whom 
the British had sent to the United States in 1943 to work 
on atomic research, as a Soviet spy. From Fuchs, the 
trail led to a group of Americans who had helped betray 
atomic secrets to the Soviets. Two of these Americans 
received 30-year sentences; another was sentenced 
to imprisonment for 15 years; two others were sent to 
the electric chair. 


The Bureau became involved in another espio- 
nage case in 1953, when a Brooklyn newsboy discov- 
ered a hollow nickel that contained a microphotograph 
suspected of being a coded espionage message. On 
the microphotograph were a series of five-digit num- 
bers. For four years, the FBI Laboratory attempted to 
decipher the coded message but was unsuccessful in 
its efforts. 
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In May, 1957, a Russian spy, who had spent five 
years in the United States, defected to the West after 
he had been ordered to return to Moscow. Lt. Col. 
Reino Hayhanen was part of an espionage ring secur- 
ing intelligence data for the Soviet Union. Among the 
items supplied to him by the Soviets for espionage use 
were hollow pens, pencils, screws, batteries, and 
coins. Using the information obtained from Hayhanen, 
the FBI Laboratory succeeded in breaking the code on 
the microphotograph found in the nickel four years 
earlier. 


Hayhanen’s latest espionage contact was known 
as “Mark,” a colonel in the Soviet State Security Serv- 
ice who had been engaged in espionage work since 
1927. The FBI soon identified Mark as a person using 
the name Emil R. Goldfus and posing as a photogra- 
pher. Mark had entered the United States illegally from 
Canada. 


Following his arrest as an illegal alien, Mark admit- 
ted that he was a Russian citizen, Rudolf Ivanovich 
Abel. Indicted as a spy, Colonel Abel was tried and 
convicted in New York City for 
conspiracy to obtain and 
transmit defense information 
to the Soviet Union. He had 
served four years in prison 
when he was returned to the 
Soviet Union in 1962 in a 
prisoner exchange for Francis 
Gary Powers, a reconnais- 
sance pilot shot down over 


the USSR. 
The hollow nickel 


The message 
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During the 1950's, 
R §@ i fh ¢ i me the United States expe- 
rienced a69-percentrise 
in serious crimes, and in 
the following decade, the number of serious offenses 
reported to law enforcement agencies across the 
United States soared 148 percent. 


During these two decades, the Nation witnessed 
some of the worst criminal tragedies in its history. The 
assassination of President John F. Kennedy in No- 
vember, 1963, was foremost among them. Since then 
it has become a Federal crime for anyone to kill, 
kidnap, or assault the President, the President-elect, 
the Vice President, or any individual acting as Presi- 
dent under the Constitution and laws of the United 
States. The FBI has been designated as the investiga- 
tive agency to handle these crimes. Other distin- 
guished Americans struck down by assassins’ bullets 
inthe 1960's included the deceased President's brother, 
Robert F. Kennedy, and civil rights leader Dr. Martin 
Luther King, Jr. 


NY = 
A scale model of Brink's offices aided FBI Agents in their 
investigation of the multimillion-dollar robbery. 


Among the other notorious crimes which demanded 
top priority attention during these two decades were: 


@ TheJanuary 17, 1950, robbery of Brink's, 
Inc., at Boston, Mass.., in which cash and 
securities totaling more than $2,775,000 
were stolen. Six years of intensive 


investigation of this crime culminated in 
the arrest and conviction of nine of the 
participants. Two other Boston-area 
hoodiums whom FBI Agents identified 
as members of the Brink's gang died 
before the trial was held. 


@ The mass murder of 44 persons aboard 
a passenger plane which was blown 
from the skies over Colorado by an ex- 
plosion on the evening of November 1, 
1955. By mid-November, FBI Agents 
had identified and arrested a 23-year- 
old Denver man as the person respon- 
sible for this crime. His mother had been 
a passenger aboard the plane, and to 
collect her insurance money, he had 
placed a time bomb in her luggage! Jack 
Gilbert Graham was electrocuted for this 


crime. 


The general area of the crash Interior of warehouse, Denver, 
of the DC-6B on November 1, Colo., showing reconstruction 
1955. The tail of the plane can of plane. 

be seen in the lower right. 


The FBI is the lead investigative agency charged 
with the responsibility of enforcing our Nation's civil 
rights laws. The FBI is proud of its historical role of 
ensuring that U.S. citizens and inhabitants have ac- 
cess to a competent Federal investigative agency to 
redress constitutional grievances. 
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On June 21, 1964, three young civil rights workers 
in Mississippi were abducted and murdered. During a 
| lengthy investigation, in which scores of Agents were 
\|) sent to Mississippi from FBI offices in other states of 
the Nation to assist in the prompt handling of the case, 
eight men—including a deputy sheriff and the Imperial 
Wizard of the White Knights of the Ku Klux Klan of Mis- 
sissippi—were convicted and sentenced to imprison- 
ment under Federal civil rights statutes. 


New 
Directions 


Since 1961, the”! 
FBI has had expanded 
jurisdiction with re- 
spect to organized crime and two of its major sources 
of illicit revenue—gambling and hoodlum loanshark- 
ing. In September, 1961, the President signed into law 
three statutes covering the interstate transmission of 
wagering information, interstate transportation of 
wagering paraphernalia, and interstate travel in aid of 
racketeering. These were followed in June, 1964, by 
a bill prohibiting sports bribery; in May, 1968, by 
another Federal law banning extortionate credit trans- 
actions; and in October, 1970, by a statute aimed at 
large-scale intrastate gambling operations, hoodlum 
infiltration of legitimate businesses, and the bribery of 
local officials in gambling matters. 


» 


Enactment of these laws vastly expanded the 
FBI's jurisdiction over professional vice and racketeer- 
ing activities and enhanced its ability to penetrate the 
walls of secrecy surrounding organized crime. As a 
result, deeper insight has been gained into the struc- 
ture, methods, and scope of operations of profes- 
sional criminal combines in this country. Leaders of 
these organizations have been identified, and FBI 
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investigations have been responsible for the convic- 
tion and imprisonment of a number of them, as well as 
their criminal underlings. 


Increasingly, the American public is becoming the 
victim of “white-collar crimes"—corruption, conceal- 
ment, breach of trust, subterfuge, and deceit practiced 
as part of “the course of business” by persons who hold 
positions of responsibility in commerce and industry, 
and in Government and the professions. While these 
illegal acts generally strike at the world of commerce, 
Society at large is ultimately the victim. 


White-collar crime encompasses a broad range of 
Offenses from the auto-repair and home-repair rackets 
to large-scale embezzlements, fraudulent bankrupt- 
cies, and investment swindles. The techniques used 
in perpetrating them are subtle; rarely do they involve 
coarse threats, physical abuse, or other forms of 
heavy-handedness. Indeed, the vast majority of vic- 
tims do not suspect that they are being fleeced. There 
are good grounds for their naivete; white-collar crimi- 
nals characteristically have all the trappings of success 
and respectability. Not uncommonly, they are promi- 
nent members of the community. 


As one of the FBI's foremost investigative priori- 
ties, white-collar crimes have required increasing 
amounts of Agent work hours. The results attained in 
these cases—in terms of arrests and convictions, as 
well as total sums of fines, savings, and recoveries— 
have also risen sharply. 


In addition, the FBI is engaged in an extensive 
program of training and educating persons within and 
Outside the law enforcement profession to the meth- 
ods used by white-collar criminals and to techniques 
that can be employed in the prevention and detection 
of their operations. 


Director Hoover died in 1972 while in office, anda 
former FBI Agent and then Chief of Police in Kansas 
City, Mo., Clarence M. Kelley, was appointed Director 
in 1973. 
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Throughout 
the years, the FBI 
has been charac- 
terized by change. 
Change continues 
in the FBI today. 
It is reasoned 
change—change 
calculated to en- 
sure that the FBl is 
attuned to the chal- 
lenges currently 
confronting the 
Nation; that it is re- 
sponsive at all 
times to the needs 
and expectations 


Double helix DNA strand 
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Clarence M. Kelley 


of the American people. 


In keeping with these objectives, investigative 
priorities are constantly being analyzed, and where 
indicated, realigned. Adoption of a “quality over quan- 
tity” approach assures that the FBI is giving, and will 
continue to give, priority attention to investigations of 
matters such as organized crime, white-collar crime, 
and civil rights violations which impact most heavily on 
the fiber and fabric of life in the United States. 


Greater emphasis is also 
being placed on the FBI'sserv- 
ice functions, including those 
inthe scientific laboratory, the 
fingerprint identification, the 
training, and the information- 
dissemination fields. It is the 
objective of these coopera- 
tive services to assist other 
law enforcement and criminal 
justice agencies to better ful- 
fill their responsibilities to the 
citizens they serve. 


They include a broad range of programs and op- 
erations, such as the National Crime Information Center 
(NCIC), through which millions of records relating to 
stolen property and to missing persons and fugitives 
from justice are instantaneously available to local, 
state, and Federal authorities across the United States. 


NCIC users at present include criminal justice 
agencies in all 50 states, the Royal Canadian Mounted 
Police, and the police of Puerto Rico and the Virgin Is- 
lands. Well over 900,000 transactions are processed 
daily by NCIC. 


NCIC computer network 


FBI Headquarters houses the best-equipped fo- 
rensic laboratory in the world. Examinations of evi- 
dence submitted by local, state, and Federal law 
enforcement agencies constitute a major part of the 
Laboratory's work. New scientific methods and serv- 
ices are continually being introduced and improved. In 
recent years, the analysis of business records from 
illicit drug trafficking has become a powerful tool in the 
war against drugs. Also, the forensic application of 
DNA typing methods will have a profound effect on 
the investigation and prosecution of many crimes 
of violence. 
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Computer science has also been adapted to 
another high-volume area of the FBI's work—the proc- 
essing of fingerprints. Day after day, approximately 
33,000 fingerprint cards are received at the FBI's Iden- 
tification Division in Washington, D.C., from authori- 
ties throughout the Nation. Acomputerized fingerprint 
identification system—known as the Automated Iden- 
tification System (AlS)—is being used in the process- 
ing of many of them. AIS offers the promise of speed- 
ier and more efficient identification services than ever 
before possible—with resultant increased benefits to 
America’s criminal justice system. 

High technology undoubtedly will play an even 
greater role in the FBI's future. For example, the 
Organized Crime Information System (OCIS) provides 
advanced data base and artificial intelligence/expert 
system techniques in the fight against organized crime. 


Automated fingerprint system 
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Expert system prototypes that are under develop- 
ment will serve other administrative and investigative 
functions as well, including executive decision sup- 
port, name searching, interdiction, and counterter- 
rorism. A nationwide telecommunications network 
connects all field offices and resident agencies to three 
major computer centers. This network provides ac- 
cess to investigative systems, as well as the Field 
Office Information Management System (FOIMS). The 
FBI's digital voice privacy system offers secure voice 


New scientific and 
computer services 
aid the FBI in its 
investigations. 


Laser fingerprint reader 


National Stolen Art File 


DNA comparisons aid in 
identifying individuals 


Violent crimes computer system 
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communication between Special Agents of the FBI 
and the Drug Enforcement Administration (DEA). 


Advances in technology allow greater audio and 
video surveillance capabilities. These advances pro- 
vide Special Agents with greater latitude in planning 
and executing an investigation. Recently, electronic 
surveillances contributed to 
the investigation of a major 
Sicilian heroin ring which re- 
sulted in approximately 200 
arrests. Electronic surveil- 
lance also played a crucial 
role in the undercover inves- 
tigation known as ABSCAM. 
The ABSCAM undercover 


operation was initiated as an investigation into stolen art 
and securities. However, during the course of the inves- 
tigation, leads to public corruption and bribery devel- 
oped. As a result, six U.S. Congressmen, one U.S. 
Senator, and several state and local officials were 
indicted and convicted. 


The FBI Academy at Quantico, Va., is another site 
of intensive FBI research and development efforts— 
research and development directed at improving the 
knowledge, as well as the equipment and techniques, of 
officers of the law. Its 334-acre campus houses a 
complex of classrooms, gymnasium and library facili- 
ties, firearms ranges, and dormitories which can accom- 
modate 950 resident trainees. The Forensic Science 
Research and Training Center (FSRTC), located at the 


FBI Academy, Quantico, Va. 
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FBI Academy and operated by the FBI Laboratory, 
develops new scientific methods and trains crime labo- 
ratory personnel from throughout the country. The 
FSRTC is the only facility of its kind in the United 
States. In 1989, anew dormitory and conference cen- 
ter were opened at the Academy. 


q In 1978, the leader- 
Today § FAB ship of the FBI passed 
from Clarence M. Kelley 
to William H. Webster, who 
left a Federal Appellate 
judgeship to become the 
Director of the FBI on 
February 23, 1978. Judge 
Webster served until 1987 
when he was appointed 
Director of the Central In- 
telligence Agency. He was 
succeeded by William S. 
Sessions, who took the 
oath of office on Novem- 
ber 2, 1987. Atthe time of 
his appointment Director 
Sessions was serving as 
Chief U.S. District Court Judge in the Western District 
of Texas. 


FBI 
Building 


Director Sessions has continued to stress the 
setting of priorities in FBI investigative activities due to 
limited resources. Special emphasis is placed upon 
organized crime, white-collar crime, foreign counterin- 
telligence, civil rights, counterterrorism, and drugs. 
Additionally, in June, 1989, he designated violent 
crime as a priority program within the FBI. 


Recent 
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high-ranking 
organized 
crime figures, most notably the leaders of La Cosa 


Nostra (LCN), have been unprecedented in scope and 
complexity. Innovative use of both the civil and crimi- 
nal provisions of the Racketeer Influenced and Corrupt 
Organizations (RICO) Statute has decimated the hier- 
archies of LCN families in New York, Newark, Cleve- 
land, Boston, Kansas City, Milwaukee, New Orleans, 
Denver, Los Angeles and Philadelphia. In the New 
York COMMISSION CASE, leaders of all five families 
were sentenced to 100-year prison terms. 


Influence in, or control of, labor unions has tradi- 
tionally been the power base of the LCN. Application 
of the civil provisions of the RICO Statute has been 
successful in removing LCN members, or those con- 
trolled by them, from leadership positions in labor 
unions. On March 18, 1987, the U.S. District Court in 
the Southern District of New York ordered 15 individu- 
als removed from Local 6A of the Laborers Interna- 
tional Union of North America and the District Council 
of Cement and Concrete Workers and placed both en- 
tities under a court-appointed trustee. 


U. S. Senate hearing on organized crime 


The FBI has now formulated a national organized 
crime strategy, and by taking full advantage of existing 
investigative opportunities and expanding the national 
intelligence base, it is possible to remove the LCN as 
a significant threat to American society. At the same 
time, the FBI remains ever vigilant for emerging groups 
who would attempt to fill the voids created by convic- 
tions and incarcerations of LCN members. 
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An under- 


cover opera- 
White>Gollar Griine von cose 

named OP- 

ERATION 
GREYLORD targeted public corruption in the Cook 
County, Ill., court system, the largest big-city judicial 
system in the Nation. During the course of the inves- 
tigation, while FBI undercover Agents posed as crimi- 
nals and other FBI Agents posed as lawyers who 
represented them, an As- 
sistant State's Attorney 
cooperated with the FBI 
for over three years, re- 
cording over 1,300 hours 
of conversations. As a 
result of this investiga- 
tion, 13 Cook County 
judges, 46 lawyers, 8 
policemen, 10 deputy 
sheriffs, and4courtclerks 
have been convicted to 
date, and the investiga- 
tion is still ongoing. 


ILLWIND, atwo-year investigation conducted jointly 
by the FBI and the Naval Investigative Service, ad- 
dressed fraud and bribery in the procurement proce- 
dures at the Department of Defense. The investigation 
focused on the illegal sale of propriety information and 
documents, which circumvents Government bidding 
regulations. This investigation led to the execution of 
44 search warrants in 14 states, and thus far 33 defen- 
dants have been convicted. 


roreign = 
Counterintelligence « evidence 


if the ef- 
fectiveness of Soviet and other hostile jereigh intelli- 
gence services, and the threat posed by them to the 


United States, was afforded in several recent espio- 
nage cases successfully developed by the FBI: 


@ In May, 1984, James Durward Harper, 
an American businessman, was found 
guilty of espionage and sentenced to life 
imprisonment. Harper passed numer- 
ous classified documents concerning 
U.S. missile and other defense technol- 
ogy to Polish intelligence officers which 
ended up in the hands of the Soviets. 


@ inthe spring of 1985, Thomas Patrick 
Cavanagh, an engineering specialist at 
Northrop Corporation, was sentenced to 
life imprisonment after he attempted to 
sell classified documents from the 
“Stealth Bomber” project. 


@ = in 1985, John Anthony Walker, Jr., Mi- 
chael Lance Walker, Arthur James 
Walker, and Jerry Alfred Whitworth were 
arrested on espionage charges for their 
role in passing classified information to 
the Soviet Union. All were convicted of 
those charges. 


@ Also in 1985, retired 
Central Intelligence 
Agency (CIA) analyst 
Larry Wu-Tai Chin was 
arrested for supplying 
classified information to 
the People's Republic of 
China throughout most of 
his 33-year career. In 
February, 1986, dis- 
traught over his convic- 
tion for espionage, Chin 
committed suicide in his 
jail cell. 


@ In November, 1985, 
Jonathan Jay Pollard, an 


intelligence analyst at the Naval Investi- 
gative Service (NIS), and his wife were 
arrested for espionage. Pollard pro- 
vided classified information to the Israeli 
intelligence services. Both pled guilty to 
espionage charges in 1986. 


@ = InJune, 1986, Ronald William Pelton, a 
former National Security Agency (NSA) 
employee, was found guilty of espio- 
nage. Pelton supplied the Soviets with 
extremely sensitive classified informa- 
tion for three years. Evidence leading to 
Pelton's arrest for espionage activity 
came from an unlikely source, a high- 
level KGB officer who had defected to 
the United States. 


@ = Andin May, 1987, Allen John Davies, a 
former U.S. Air Force staff sergeant, 
pled guilty to charges of espionage. 
Davies had offered to provide the Sovi- 
ets with information on U.S. Air Force 
reconnaissance efforts. 


In all of these cases, considerable damage was 
done to U.S. national security interests. 


The FBI has continued 
¢ iy | R ats its tradition of enforcement 
of Federal civil rights stat- 


utes. On November 17, 
1987, two members of the Aryan Nations were con- 
victed of murdering a radio talk show host. The trial 
was actually a trial of our Constitution, as the victim 
was killed because of his religion (Jewish) and his 
belief (opposition to the organization). The judge 
sentenced each defendant to a 150-year prison term. 
Inaddition, in September, 1987, after a lengthy FBI civil 
rights investigation, two former U.S. Customs Service 
officers were sentenced for the execution-style murder 
of a money courier, who was robbed of $700,000. 
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The FBI is 
J An the lead Federal 
GounterteArOrisiA av, enrce 
ment agency in 
the fight against 
terrorism, both domestic and international. Domestic 
terrorist groups are those which operate entirely within 
the United States or Puerto Rico and which generally 
direct their activities against our Government or some 
element of our society. International terrorist groups 
are those with some degree of foreign direction or 
support or whose activities transcend national bounda- 
ries. In the mid-1980’s, Raymond Levasseur and 
Thomas Manning, members of the United Freedom 
Front, an anticapitalist terrorist group advocating the 
violent overthrow of the U.S. Government, were appre- 
hended and subsequently convicted of Federal bomb- 
ing charges and other criminal offenses. 


In 1984 and 1986, Congress passed legislation 
which provided for extraterritorial jurisdiction in terror- 
ist-related incidents involving hostage taking and 
assaults against U.S. nationals traveling abroad. This 
legislation also authorized the FBI to conduct appro- 
priate investigations. 


Pan Am Flight 103 
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In January, 
1982, the FBI 
was given con- 
current jurisdic- 
tion with the 
Drug Enforcement Administration (DEA) to investigate 
Federal drug violations. The FBI, in recognition of this 
substantial responsibility, immediately designated the 
Drug Program as one of its top investigative priorities. 


Since the FBI was assigned the responsibility to 
investigate drug offenses, multijurisdictional conspir- 
acy network investigations have been conducted in 
areas where drug-trafficking networks are concen- 
trated. Significant results have been achieved: 


@ More than 820 drug-related investiga- 
tions have been conducted using elec- 
tronic surveillance. 


© — Over 440 undercover operations ad- 
dressing domestic and international drug- 
trafficking organizations have been con- 
ducted. 


@ = Theconvictions of key operativesin major 
drug-trafficking organizations on drug- 
related offenses have risen from 43 in 
1982 to over 2,400 in 1988. 


@ Fines, recoveries, restitutions, seizures, 
and court-ordered forfeitures have to- 
taled over $850 million. 


In 1986, the FBI's National Drug Strategy was 
announced and serves as the nucleus of the FBI's 
Drug Program. It establishes five major objectives to 
focus more clearly the FBI's limited investigative re- 
sources on those groups controlling significant seg- 
ments of the illegal drug market. Those objectives are: 


@ Target major drug-trafficking organiza- 
tions dealing in cocaine and heroin ona 
nationwide basis, seizing their illegal 
profits through forfeiture proceedings. 


@ Expand and enhance our existing intel- 
ligence base. 


@ Identify trends and make projections on 
national drug-trafficking activities. 


@ Concentrate our resources in those areas 
where trafficking activities are highest. 


@ Provide assistance to other Federal, 
state, and local law enforcement agen- 
cies facing local or regional trafficking 
problems. 


The FBI has evolved 
into an effective combat- 
- ant in the battle against 
drug trafficking. By con- 
centrating limited inves- 
tigative resources and 


Drug suppliers 
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experience in long-term undercover operations and or- 
ganized crime investigations, the FBI has achieved 
notable success: 


® CASHWEB/EXPRESSWAY: This 
three-year undercover operation pene- 
trated the money-laundering activities of 
three Colombian drug-trafficking syndi- 
cates. FBI Agents laundered millions of 
dollars while identifying over $300 mil- 
lion in drug proceeds. To date, over 100 
conspirators have been arrested. 


@ SICILIAN DRUG CONNECTION: This 
joint FBI-Italian law enforcement investi- 
gation focused on a heroin-trafficking 
ring. The success of this operation re- 
sulted from joint national and interna- 
tional investigations targeted against 
border-hopping criminals. So far, 136 
subjects have been arrested in the 
United States and Italy. 


Arrested drug dealers being escorted into courthouse 


An element of the FBI's National Drug Strategy, 
and complementing our law enforcement initiatives, is 
the FBI's participation in programs to reduce the demand 
for controlled substances. The FBI established the 
Drug Demand Reduction Program (DDRP) and desig- 


nated DDRP coordinators in each of the Bureau's field 
offices. The coordinators are charged with creating 
and assisting drug awareness and prevention pro- 
grams in their respective communities. Through coop- 
erative efforts in Drug Demand Reduction Programs, 
the FBI coordinators promote drug awareness educa- 
tion in communities, in schools, and in workplaces. 


In June, 1989, 
Violent Crimes Director Sessions 
added crimes of vio- 
lence to the FBI's list 
of national priorities, thereby giving these investiga- 
tions the status and emphasis they deserve. This re- 
focuses the FBI's investigative programs and contin- 
ues and expands the FBI's role in cooperative efforts 
with state and local law enforcement, thus forming a 
partnership to combat violent crimes. 
The Violent Crimes and Major Offenders Program 
(VCMOP) addresses a group of offenses involving the 
use, attempted use 
or threatened use of 
physical force against 
: persons or property 
of another. Such of- 
fenses include kid- 
naping, extortion, 
product tampering, 
crimes aboard air- 
craft, and sexual ex- 
Metlnaa Lee Hiranmen ploitation of children, 
Sg among others. These 


Flyer was used in a kidnaping 
investigation 
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crimes impact significantly on the individuals and com- 
munities involved due to their potential for violence and 
the dangerous nature of the criminals. 


The long-range goal of the VCMOP is to reduce 
the impact of violent crime victimization and to prose- 
cute the person(s) responsible for each violation. 
Through the use of automated fingerprint systems, 
DNA technology, artificial intelligence computer infor- 
mation systems, and the entire range of technical and 
forensic services provided to state and local authori- 
ties, the FBI aggressively addresses the crimes that 
directly affect the health, welfare, and peace of mind of 
the American public. 


While the investigative 
priorities of the FBI have 
evolved over the years, the 
investigations in which the FBI 
has achieved its reputation, 
such as bank robberies, fugi- 
tives, aircraft hijackings, kid- 
napings, assassinations, and 
other violent and property 
crimes, continue to be aggres- 
sively addressed. 


Today, Special Agents and support personnel 
continue to carry out the FBI's investigative and intel- 
ligence responsibilities. In addition, emphasis is placed 
on the FBI's cooperative services— fingerprint identi- 
fication, NCIC, the Violent Criminal Apprehension Pro- 
gram (VICAP), and DNA analysis— to assist other 
law enforcement and criminal justice agencies. 


The FBI's continued dedication to these objectives 
offers the Nation the best assurance that the FBI is, 
and will remain, a dedicated and effective public serv- 
ice organization—one meriting our citizens’ trust, con- 
fidence, and support. 
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